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in battle or through the occupation of its base by an invading
force, loses everything: it has nothing left to fight with. A land
power which fails to break a blockade and suffers privations to
the point when it is itself invaded, has lost the final battle before
it has begun. The great temptation of the land power in such
a war is to exhaust itself in continental conquests to the neglect
of die sea enemy. The great temptation of the sea power is to
attempt invasion too soon and with too little force, or, alterna-
tively, to rely too much on dubious or faint-hearted allies to
fight its land battles. Our war with revolutionary France and
Napoleon lasted twenty-two years because both protagonists
succumbed repeatedly to these temptations.

The first coalition comprised Austria, Prussia, Sardinia,
Naples, Spain, and Portugal. England joined the coalition
when France attacked our long-standing ally Holland, thereby
threatening the invasion of our coasts, on the one hand, and the
security of our communications with India via the Cape of Good
Hope (then a Dutch possession) on the other. Hoping to avoid
the necessity of a prolonged naval war we went to the assistance
of our allies on land and sent expeditions to Flanders, to Toulon,
and to Corsica, all of which ended in disaster. The war became
bitterly unpopular and popular agitation demanded sweeping
reforms at home and peace with the revolutionaries abroad.
In this the mob was supported by the intelligentsia, including
Coleridge, Southey, and Lamb, and by Fox's Whigs, whose
attitude to the French Revolution was as generous, as inane, and
as fatal to their party as that of the Manchester Liberals to the
Russian revolution of 1917. Their initial sympathy, born of
a generous instinct for reform, and of that hatred of privilege in
other countries with which middle-class Englishmen habitually
placate their consciences, was defensible, if not necessarily
admirable. But when it had become apparent that what had
ensued from the revolution was not the beginning but the end
of liberty, not the rule of law but the end of law, the Whig
panegyrics of the revolution continued and were not even
abated when Napoleon, seizing control by armed force, set out
on the military domination of all the free peoples on the Con-
tinent. For the allies the war went from bad to worse. The
Low Countries were lost, Italy was lost, Prussia made peace